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A PICTURESQUE BIT OF EUROPE 



The three prerequisites to 
health, civic beauty, and nor- 
mal civic life are space, pure 
air, and sunlight. With these 
insured, architectural beauty, 
street adornments of fountains, 
statues, trees, and flowers may 
easily follow. Without these 
prerequisites, provided by 
wise legislation and maintained 
by constant vigilance, all 
minor beauties of decoration 
are overshadowed, imperiled, 
or destroyed. The four worst 
causes of modern city disfig- 
urement are slum areas, crowded suburbs of cheap wooden construc- 
tion, abnormally high buildings, and discordant settings for buildings, 
fountains, and statues. 

The most congested tenement districts in the world are in New 
York City. Jacob Riis, an expert, declares, however, that the wooden 
rookeries of Chicago are worse than the tenements of New York, 
although the former is not so congested. Boston, San Francisco, and 
every large city in the country, however new, show a disgraceful sec- 
tion which should never be tolerated. The excessively high rents 
received for unhealthy tenement-house property make them tolerated 
where money, rather than men's lives, is the chief interest of the com- 
munity. The examples of an aroused public sentiment in Glasgow, 
Birmingham, London, and in continental cities, in destroying foul 
areas and building model houses, need speedy imitation in Ameri- 
can cities. 

The abnormally high building of steel construction, costing from 
one to three or four millions of dollars, is the greatest material 
obstacle to modern civic progress. It cannot be wiped out like the 
rotten tenement block. It has come to cast its blighting shadow for 
a century upon its neighbors. So long as it stands alone, the dwellers 
in its upper stories have immense advantages of light and view, but as 
soon as every neighbor who is overshadowed builds to equal height, 
the street becomes a noisy canon, the lower stories become cellars, 
the sidewalks are congested with jostling crowds, and all business 
life becomes destructive of eyesight and nerves. Intercourse with 
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one's fellows becomes a frantic scramble and game of push and 
grab. 

Let us take the view of Chicago looking from the Auditorium. 
To the average business man it is a monument of enterprise and busi- 
ness success. To the man who cares for length of days more than 
for dividends, who values health and beauty and leisure for rational 
enjoyment, who remembers that he has only one life to live on this 
planet and cannot afford to spend it all in merely getting ready to live 
here, such a spectacle seems a hideous commentary on the ideals of 
modern life. A friend once remonstrated with me on my protests 
against Chicago's high buildings. 
"If the people in Chicago want 
them, ,, she said, "why should you 
trouble yourself ?" 

But the people in Chicago have 
never been asked whether they 
want them or not, any more than 
the people in Boston have been 
asked whether they wanted similar 
monstrous masses of masonry to 
tower above their narrow streets. 
These buildings were put up by 
the few, by taking advantage of 
lax building laws, in utter disre- 
gard of the needs of the many, 
and so far as real estate values 
are concerned, by the vertical in- 
stead of lateral development of 
the city, they have simply robbed 
Peter to pay Paul, the suburban 
real estate men losing in propor- 
tion as those in the congested dis- 
tricts gain. 

The high building per se is not 
an evil when it is well treated on 

all four sides and shaped like a tower, and when it is surrounded on 
all sides by ample space. The high building, as it exists, is an 
unmitigated evil to the many, while it is a convenience to the few, and 
to those few only so long as they can prevent their neighbors from 
taking advantage of the laxity of the law and following their example. 

Boston now limits its buildings to a height of one hundred and 
twenty-five feet, or to two and a half times the width of the street; 
this is much less than the limit in Chicago and New York, and yet is 
far higher than is permitted in any city of Europe. In Paris, and in 
general through Germany, Italy, and Sweden, buildings are limited 
in height to the width of the street. In Berlin and Vienna houses 
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must not have more than five habitable stories; in Brussels they must 
not exceed sixty-nine feet in height; and in London the limit, with 
perhaps some exceptions on large, open spaces, is eighty feet. 

No country in the world is so reckless in its building laws as 
America. No country permits the idiosyncrasy or greed of the indi- 
vidual or corporation to infringe upon the rights of the people to 
sane conditions of life as with us. 

It is claimed that modern business conditions demand the high 
office building. Concentration and speed are certainly desirable, but 
pneumatic tubes, telephones, subways, and elevators in six-story build- 
ings, together with a concentration of certain professions or businesses 
in different blocks or wards, is the only concentration needed where 
life is rational and well adjusted. Berlin and Paris do a large business 
without skyscrapers. As compared with us their business men make 
less money, but more of them get more out of life, and their wealth 
is not counterbalanced by the fearful squalor which, in certain sec- 
tions, disgraces the rich young cities of our prosperous land. The 
modern office building is an example of uneconomic concentration. 
A hundred different businesses — manicuring, insurance, law, landscape- 
gardening, editing, engineering, and what not, are massed together. 
Why should not lawyers have an office block of moderate height to 
themselves, and insurance men and real estate men and hide-and- 
leather men each their own quarters? Would not business be equally 
well expedited, and our cities freed from this pestilence which threat- 
ens at any moment to cut off the earnings of years from honest, help- 
less citizens? A hundred-foot building in Boston ruined a certain 
school by casting it in dense shadow. Another property belonging 
to a widow lost one thousand dollars rental by the perpetual twilight 
which its high neighbor threw over it. These are but two instances 
among thousands. Not until the common people are aroused to defend 
their vested interests at the polls and elect men who shall protect their 
rights by proper legislation can our cities hope to supply decent con- 
ditions, to say nothing of beauty to modern life. 

Delay is fatal. Every high building compels others to be built 
in self-defense, and makes future reform intolerably expensive. 

The preservation and improvement of natural beauties, as at Morn- 
ingside and Central Park, New York, and especially the utilization of 
waterways, is a matter of prime importance. In Europe waterways 
are almost always made accessible to the people, and form a chief 
feature in the beautification of the city. With us the river-banks have 
usually been given over to purely commercial interests, and are cov- 
ered with dirty mills and warehouses and heaps of rubbish. This let 
us hope is temporary. A century hence will doubtless see Chicago 
River lined with boulevards and shaded with trees, like the Seine or 
the Thames embankment. 

Contrast the Merrimac at Haverhill with the Rhine at Mayence 
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or Cologne, or with the business center of old Nuremburg. Or con- 
trast the Alster basin at Hamburg with the present surroundings of 
the Charles River basin in Boston, or the borders of the little river 
that flows through Berlin with the borders of any river that flows 
through any important city in our country, and our failure to utilize 
great natural opportunities is apparent. 

The question of environment, of a suitable setting to whatever has 
a monumental character, is the next most vital question. In spite of 
the fact that in many fields we are now producing much better archi- 
tecture than is the continent of Europe to-day, our people and our 
city fathers are singularly deficient in demanding that it shall have 
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a proper setting. Admirable buildings are placed in narrow streets, 
or are sandwiched in between others of discordant form and color. 
Ample space and symmetrical arrangement prodigiously enhance the 
effect of every building. 

In the dressing of shop-windows, in the arrangement of flowers, 
and in many minor matters we have learned to avoid the hodge-podge 
and heterogeneous, and to strive for unity and harmony. That we 
have not done this in our street architecture and in the setting of 
public buildings is due not so much to our bad taste as to our bad 
politics and our inveterate prejudice in favor of unregulated indi- 
vidual taste. This individualism permits, as regards private buildings, 
any dozen men who happen to own each a twenty-five-foot front lot 
in a given block to mass together a dozen buildings, each of different 
style and color and height and of different materials. The Paris law,. 
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which requires a certain uniformity of sky-line, cornice, and balconies, 
and harmony of color in any given block, would be a boon to every 
American city. With reasonable laws, our finer building materials, 
more brilliant colors, and greater beauty in city domestic architecture 
would make our cities far excel in beauty any in the old world. No 
freak or monstrosity would be permitted, and the subordination of 
each unit to the whole would increase rather than diminish the beauty 
of each, as was evident at the World's Fair. We should simply 
exchange unbridled license for true freedom, and have ample scope 
for any genuine individuality that was worth while. 

The setting of all works of art is of about equal importance to the 
merit of the work of art itself. Of what value to Boston is the statue 
of Samuel Adams with its present background? Contrast it with an 
important statue in the Thiergarten at Berlin, with its leafy back- 
ground. 

Who cares for the statue of Lincoln freeing the slave amid the 
sordid surroundings of Park Square, Boston? Would not even Saint 
Gaudens' noble statue in Lincoln Park lose half its^ value were it trans- 
ferred from its perfect environment and placed there? 

In the detached suburban house of flimsy wood exists one of the 
greatest obstacles to beautiful city life. Here jig-saw trimming, gro- 
tesque gables and excrescences, and patches and stripes of various 
colors often make as unpleasant a conglomeration of lines and propor- 
tions as the world can show. The dangerous crowding of such build- 
ings, as the city extends its limits, makes the detached house — only 
three or four feet from its neighbors — worse than a brick block in 
respect to danger from fire. The law should prohibit any wooden 
building being erected within fifty feet of another building of wood. 
Continuous blocks of broad, shallow brick houses, built around large 
open squares, give all the advantages of air and light and more privacy 
than the wooden house squeezed in between others. It can be made 
architecturally beautiful and harmonious, and, as is shown by many 
delightful modern English residences of brick for persons of moderate 
means, is far better than the fantastic possibilities of the average 
American wooden suburb. 

Among less important matters for consideration, the growing 
nuisance of the huge advertising billboard deserves attention. Were 
it not so temporary in character and so certain to be abolished as soon 
as an aroused public shall demand it, it might be considered a matter 
of great moment, as indeed it is for the time being. The desecration 
of rock and cliff and forest by the advertising fiend would seem to 
have reached almost the limit of endurance were it not that those who 
suffer consider themselves so helpless in the matter. In Massachusetts 
a law has been passed whose, enforcement will materially modify the 
disfigurement of roads. It should be the duty of all citizens to make 
.inquiry of town authorities if permission has been given whenever any 
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advertisement appears upon highways and town property. In nine 
cases out of ten in Massachusetts no such authority is given, and the 
good citizen is in duty bound to see that the offender removes the 
offense or is prosecuted. 

It is an American vice to condone lawlessness. Under the plea 
that one does not want to preach and meddle and find fault, the com- 
munity suffers from the individual's unwillingness to take a little 
trouble. The good citizen will not be pugnacious, but on the other 
hand neither will he be pusillanimous. 

Though the law protects the rights of the ear and nose, and 
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whistles, bells, and odors are more or less under control, the rights of 
the eye have received scant justice. All the finer feelings may be 
outraged and one's property be diminished in value by these blots on 
nature, but up to date the law in Massachusetts, and probably in other 
states, gives no redress. 

A billboard cuts off a pretty view which was the inducement to 
one of the residents behind it to purchase his home and spend money 

repairs. He would not have done it had he foreseen this daily 
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torment to his eyes. The amounts paid for disfiguring a whole land- 
scape are ridiculously small. The chief advertising agent in Boston 
pays only ten to twenty-five dollars annually for the opportunity to 
ruin a whole landscape. The average person is as blind to these dis- 
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figurements as a newsboy is oblivious to bad grammar. Eyes he has, 
but the cataract of commercialism has grown over his sight so that, to 
a great extent, he sees neither beauty nor ugliness; he knows neither 
a good thing nor a bad thing when he sees it. 

To whom shall we look for the remedy from the evils which have 
here been thus briefly outlined? 

Certainly not to artists especially, for, strangely enough, a man 
may be an expert and enthusiast on bronzes and water-colors and 

book-covers and be as in- 
different as a street-sweeper 
to the ugliness of sky-lines 
and bridges and posters. 
Moreover, if he does see, 
and suffer in the seeing, he 
may have no power of in- 
itiative for reform. I fear 
we cannot look to the daily 
press, for it, for the most 
part, must print only what 
stockholders and advertisers 
find it for their advantage to 
have printed; certainly not 
to the children, though they 
are learning to draw and 
are studying pictures; they 
can do nothing before much 
of the evil will become ir- 
reparable. We cannot wait 
for the next generation to 
do our work. And most 
certainly we cannot look to 
wealthy patrons of art to 
help much in beautifying 
our cities. In spite of many 
generous public gifts, the millionaires can do nothing of great im- 
portance in producing beauty until they cease promoti?ig that very legis- 
lation which now protects their class in producing ugliness. The sky- 
scraper, the chimney belching forth black soft-coal smoke, the 
huge advertisement in the landscape which swears in stentorian tones 
at every passerby — taking God's world in vain — these are things 
which the rich as a class will not help remove, for they belong to 
them. 

To whom, then, shall we look for a remedy? To the good citizen. 
It is not necessary that the good citizen should know anything about 
art. It is necessary that he should care for the needs of God's crea- 
tures, that he should respect the love of beauty, and that he should 
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have common sense. He may not know Gothic from Greek, but he 
must know that he does not know, and that questions of beauty must 
be left to experts of beauty, just as questions of public health must be 
left to experts in the science of health. He must know enough to 
vote for an honest alderman, and be willing to take an immense 
amount of trouble to get others to do likewise. He must be willing 
to set his individual whim aside, and be glad to submit to the regula- 
tions and counsels of a Board of Beauty. 

A Board of Beauty made the White City the glory and the marvel 
that it was. When the good citizen forces partisan politics to know 
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its place and not intrude where it has no business to be, then such 
a board he must again call into requisition, and let knowledge and 
taste give counsel, and even prohibitory laws, to ignorance and whim. 
The man, for instance, who fancies yellow brick, and wants to put 
a yellow brick house into the midst of a brownstone block, like 
a slice of sponge-cake set on edge, must be taught that no man build- 
eth to himself, because no man liveth or dieth to himself; that we are 
all members one of another, and thus no man in a civilized community 
may mar his neighbor's little plot by doing what he pleases with his 

own. 

Lucia Ames Mead. 



